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the priest; even the rustic, the serf, might behold, not
without envy, his son or his brother (for from this sacer-
dotal caste there was no absolute exclusion either in
theory or practice of the meanest) enjoying the security,
the immunities, the respect paid even to the most
humble orders of the clergy. And so it was through-
out the whole framework of society. But if this was the
nobler part of the democratic constitution of the Church,
that it was a caste not of birth or race, it had its counter-
vailing evils. There was a constant temptation; a
temptation growing in proportion to its privileges and
immunities; a temptation which overleaped, or trampled
down every barrier, to enter the Church from unhallowed
motives. The few who assumed the sacred office with
high and pure and perfectly religious views, became
comparatively fewer. Men crowded into it from all
quarters, and seized at once on its highest and its almost
menial offices. That which had been obtained by un-
worthy means, or for unworthy motives, would be
employed for no higher ends. We have seen the Bar-
barians forcing their way into the sacred ranks, and
bringing with them much of their barbarity. Charle-
magne himself had set the example of advancing his
natural sons to high ecclesiastical dignities. His feebler
descendants, even the more pious, submitted to the same
course from choice or necessity. The evil worked down-
wards. The Bishop, who had bought his see, indem-
nified himself by selling the inferior prebends or cures.
What was so intrinsically valuable began to have its
money-price; it became an object of barter and sale.
The layman who purchased holy orders bought usually
peace, security of life, comparative ease. Those who
aspired to higher dignities soon repaid themselves for
the outlay, however large and extortionate. For several